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: INTRODUCTION 


0 China,  towering  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Spreading  beyond  the  eight  horizons. 
Thou  Flowery  Land,  born  of  the  peaks. 
With  mighty  rivers  and  endless  ranges, 

1 see  thee  free  at  last,  and  a new  splendor 
Dawn  on  thy  people  for  a thousand  years. 


^ M ^^UST  clouds  tawny  gold  in  color  blew  over  the 
m M Gobi  desert  and  down  across  the  plains  of 
^ northern  China.  Four  thousand  years  ago  the 
golden  dust  lay  softly  while  the  crude  wheeled  carts  of 
farmers  and  travelers  made  narrow  tracks,  wearing 
deeper  year  after  year  until  they  were  many  feet  below 
the  land  level. 

Far  away,  Nineveh  rose  and  fell,  and  Babylon,  and 
Jerusalem.  The  worldly  might  of  Rome  reached  out 
for  the  riches  of  distant  Cathay,  and  caravans  with  bales 
of  merchandise  wound  over  the  old  Silk  Road  from 
Peking. 

The  winds  blew  down  across  great  rivers  to  the  warm 
country  of  the  South  and  its  beautiful  ancient  cities. 
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China  does  not  measure  time  by  the  brief  reigns  of 
human  beings  but  by  centuries  and  dynasties.  “In  China 
one  perceives  that  time  is  not  an  appropriate  criterion 
of  life.  Units  of  time  are  merely  artificial  measures 
created  by  men.”  Chinese  history  travels  down  “the 
longest  unbroken  highway  of  human  life,  which,  with- 
out a chasm,  stretches  right  back  to  the  ages  of  myth 
and  fable.” 

Out  of  the  tawny  clouds  that  had  begun  blowing  over 
the  vast  plateau  of  central  Asia  when  the  Himalayas 
were  young,  and  that  later  buried  the  dinosaurs,  come 
glimpses  of  a mythological  era,  drifting  into  an  age  of 
legend.  Then,  around  ^,000  B.C.,  in  the  upper  bend  of 
the  Yellow  River  mankind  emerges  as  a society,  agricul- 
tural, patriarchal,  cooperative.  A few  more  centuries 
established  the  traditional  Chinese  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lect, the  wisdom  of  the  great  Sages,  the  conviction  that 
the  supreme  human  good  was  the  participation  of  free 
individuals  in  a peaceful  society. 

This  tradition  was  interrupted  often  enough  but,  as 
H.  H.  Gowen  long  ago  reminded  his  readers,  “Every 
regime  established  in  China  by  force  has  been  short- 
lived.” The  last  great  national  dynasty,  roughly  1^30- 
16^0,  was  followed  by  European  contacts  which,  along 
with  undoubted  good,  brought  increasing  disruption 
and  disunity  to  China.  How  the  tide  turned  and  how 
China  found  a new  unity  is  told  in  these  pages. 

With  centuries  of  magnificent  art  and  skillful  handi- 
craft, centuries  of  territorial  expansion  and  social  ex- 
periment, and  centuries  of  turmoil,  the  story  of  China 
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is  the  world’s  longest  serial,  continuous  from  days  when 
“star-blooded  creatures”  roamed  the  heavens  to  the 
smiling  truck  driver  crashing  the  curves  on  new  high- 
ways today. 

Christianity’s  first  entrance  into  China  was  in  the 
Seventh  Century  when  missionaries  from  Persia,  Nes- 
torians,  were  welcomed  by  imperial  decree.  In  John 
of  Montecorvino  came,  and  other  Franciscans  followed 
him.  In  Francis  Xavier  died,  near  Canton,  the 

Jesuits  continuing  his  work.  Persecutions  practically 
obliterated  these  early  efforts  but  the  names  still  shine 
as  a few  bright  stars  show  in  a cloudy  sky.  In  i8oy,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  sent  Robert  Morrison; 
American  Congregationalists  came  in  182^. 

The  first  missionaries  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
arrived  at  Canton,  October  4,  18^^:  the  Rev.  Francis 
R.  Hanson  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Lockwood.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  Missionary  Society  sent  its  first  people  to 
China  in  1844;  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  186^.  The  Americans  started  at  Shang- 
hai and  worked  up  the  Yangtze  Valley.  The  English 
went  first  to  the  South,  where  the  Diocese  of  Hongkong 
was  organized  in  184^;  then  to  Mid-China  in  i8y2,  and 
to  North  China  in  1880.  A Canadian  diocese,  Honan, 
was  organized  in  ipop. 

As  brooks  converge  to  make  a river,  so  these  few 
missionaries  a hundred  years  ago  started  little  scat- 
tered pieces  of  work  which  grew  until  they  formed 
continuous  dioceses,  and  these,  in  1912,  united  in  a 
national  Church,  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui. 
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American  beginnings  from  to  i8g^  gather 

around  five  successive  bishops:  Boone,  Williams,  Scher- 
eschewsky,  the  second  Boone,  and  Graves. 

Bishop  William  Jones  Boone  in  Shanghai  started 
work  that  later  developed  into  St.  John’s  University, 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospitals. 
Some  of  the  Chinese  Church’s  oldest  parishes  date 
from  this  time. 

Bishop  Channing  Moore  Williams’  jurisdiction  in- 
cluded both  Japan  and  China  but  he  found  time  to 
organize  work  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Yangtze  at 
Wuchang  and  Hankow,  an  educational  center  that  grew 
into  Boone  College,  now  part  of  Central  China  College, 
medical  work  that  eventually  became  the  Church  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  a number  of  small  specialized 
schools  to  train  Chinese  workers.  Development  of  na- 
tive leadership  was  from  the  first  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
foreign  leaders. 

Bishop  Samuel  I.  J.  Schereschewsky , Jew  by  birth 
and  genius  by  nature,  continued  what  his  predecessors 
had  started  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  amazing  schol- 
arly achievements  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese, 
much  of  it  after  he  was  almost  entirely  paralyzed. 

Bishop  Boone’s  son,  William  Jones,  Jr.,  became 
China’s  fourth  bishop,  renewing  the  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  native  clergy  and  strengthening  the  educa- 
tional activities  which  have  always  distinguished  the 
Shanghai  diocese.  It  was  during  his  episcopate  that  a 
young  man  named  Francis  L.  H.  Pott  came  to  St.  John’s, 
over  which  he  was  to  preside  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
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Frederick  Rogers  Graves  became  bishop  in 
and  remained  in  office  until  ipp'] , one  of  the  great  states- 
men and  leaders  of  the  early  Chinese  Church. 

The  foregoing  bishops  all  presided  over  the  one  huge 
diocese.  In  i8pi,  i8p^,  and  i8p6,  three  young  priests, 
James  Addison  Ingle,  Daniel  Trumbull  Huntington, 
and  Logan  Herbert  Roots,  arrived  in  China.  When  the 
long  Diocese  of  Shanghai  was  divided,  Mr.  Ingle  be- 
came first  Bishop  of  Hankow,  in  ipo2,  and  when  his 
death  occurred,  after  he  had  made  a deep  impression 
on  the  diocese  in  two  short  years,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Logan  H.  Roots,  who  held  office  until  ip^J.  The  third 
diocese,  Anking,  was  set  off  in  ipio,  with  D.  T.  Hunt- 
ington as  its  first  and  only  bishop  until  zp^o. 

Meanwhile,  English  and  Canadian  missions  had  been 
increasing.  The  little  brooks  and  rivulets  of  the  early 
work  had  become  sizable  streams.  In  ipi2,  after  many 
preliminary  conferences  and  joint  meetings  of  the  sep- 
arate dioceses,  they  united,  and  the  Sheng  Kung  Hui 
emerged,  with  constitution  and  canons,  Chinese  dele- 
gates at  its  synods,  a board  of  missions  with  a Chinese  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  in  ipi8  its  first  Chinese  bishop, 
Tsae-seng  Sing,  assistant  in  Chekiang. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  men  and  women,  Chinese  and 
foreign,  have  been  building  up  the  Chinese  Church, 
through  all  the  events  of  modern  Chinese  history,  ter- 
rors of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  turmoil  and  triumph  in 
the  ipii  Revolution,  communist  troubles,  civil  wars, 
floods,  famines,  epidemics,  the  World  War  (when  some 
of  the  staff  went  to  France  to  look  after  Chinese  labor 
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corps),  and  the  patient  commonplace  routine  of  the 
uneventful  years,  although  these,  to  he  sure,  are  not 
frequent  in  China. 

People  making  notable  contributions  in  the  Chinese 
Church  long  ago  became  far  too  numerous  to  name.  In 
place  of  those  few  isolated  stars  of  the  early  centuries 
there  is  now  a Milky  Way.  The  story  here  told  shows 
the  strength  of  the  Church,  increasing  and  spreading,  as 
an  estuary  widens  to  the  sea. 

And  as  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full,  so  after  a hundred  years  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
Church  has  scarcely  begun.  Each  new  age  makes  its 
new  contribution. 
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I : FIVE  YEARS  OF  WAR 


HE  vastness  of  China  encouraged  sectionalism 


with  its  divided  loyalties.  Devastating  civil  wars 


raged  over  the  land  for  centuries  as  the  jealousies 
of  war-lords,  provincial  or  regional,  led  or  sent  their 
mercenary  hordes  into  conflict. 

With  the  threat  of  a foreign  enemy  against  them  all, 
since  1931  when  Japan  took  Manchuria,  these  civil  wars 
gradually  subsided  and  finally  ceased  before  a growing 
resistance  to  a common  foe,  offered  by  a country  in 
which  national  unity  was  developing  in  a way  unknown 
for  centuries,  never  known,  in  fact,  on  such  a scale. 

When  the  threat  became  a reality,  in  1937,  when 
parts  of  Shanghai  were  in  flames,  when  train  loads  of 
fleeing  people  were  destroyed,  when  cities  were  bombed, 
entered,  looted,  and  occupied,  and  the  tide  of  invasion 
roared  up  the  Yangtze  Valley  nearly  a thousand  miles, 
then  China  began  to  stand  up  as  one  people,  led  by 
one  man.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Again  because  of  distance  and  undeveloped  means  of 
transport  and  communication,  it  was  difficult  to  weld 
the  far-off  border  Provinces  into  this  unity,  but  by  dis- 
tribution of  printed  information,  by  thousands  of  stu- 
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dent  orators,  by  the  spread  of  radio  reception,  and, 
much  more  vividly,  by  the  arrival  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  the  out- 
lying regions  learned  what  was  happening.  At  last,  when 
the  Japanese  military  had  dropped  their  bombs  on  even 
the  westernmost  Provinces,  when  the  western  cities  of 
Sian  and  Chungking  and  Chengtu  and  Kunming  and 
the  Burma  Road  had  suffered,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  Chinese  people  anything.  They  knew. 

In  this  growing  unification  two  of  China’s  finest 
types,  the  students  and  the  farmers,  played  an  important 
part.  For  many  years  the  student  class  have  kept  the 
idea  of  nationalism  before  the  people,  but  even  the 
peasant  felt  the  common  threat.  When  a coolie  was 
asked,  “What  are  you  fighting  for?”  the  instant  reply 
came,  “National  salvation.”  “What  is  that?”  Slowly  and 
thoughtfully  came  the  response,  “The  enemy  wants  to 
take  our  homes  from  us.  If  we  work  together  we  can 
defeat  him.”  It  is  this  sense  of  solidarity,  this  new  mass 
resistance,  that  makes  the  friends  of  China  believe  her 
unconquerable.  It  was  a new  idea  to  the  Chinese,  but 
bitter  experience  taught  them  its  efficacy.  Replacing 
the  narrower  ideal  of  family  welfare,  the  larger  knowl- 
edge of  national  interest  and  a common  aim  made  for 
an  astonishingly  unified  land. 

From  the  first  it  was  difficult  to  say  precisely  how 
much  territory  the  Japanese  military  occupied  since 
guerrilla  tactics  and  other  resistance  narrowed  the  areas 
under  actual  control  to  the  neighborhood  of  garrisons 
and  strips  along  the  railways.  Far  more  than  this  limited 
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region  was  affected,  of  course,  and  profoundly  affected, 
by  the  fighting,  the  evacuations  and  the  dislocation  of 
normal  life,  but  to  hold  the  territory  claimed  was  costly 
and  dangerous  for  Japan.  The  northern  Provinces  of 
Shantung,  Hopeh,  Honan,  and  Shansi  were  most  se- 
curely held  but  here  too  the  guerrillas  were  active. 


Cooperatives  : An  Outgrowth  of  War 

The  Japanese  seemed  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
Chinese  industry  in  order  that  goods  made  in  China 
might  be  replaced  by  those  made  in  Japan  or  made  by 
Japanese  in  China.  In  1937-38,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Shanghai  industries  were  destroyed  and  quantities  of 
machinery  were  taken  to  Japan,  while  the  looting  and 
cleaning  up  resulted  in  a thorough  stripping  of  metal 
that  did  not  overlook  even  the  smallest  screws  buried 
in  debris. 

Industrial  cooperatives,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
influential  developments  of  the  war,  grew  up  not  only 
to  offset  the  loss  of  industrial  equipment  and  supply 
needed  manufactured  articles  but  also  to  reduce  the 
need  for  foreign  imports  and  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  refugees  and  disabled  soldiers.  Indusco,  to  use  the 
now  well  known  name  for  Chinese  Industrial  Coopera- 
tives, did  incalculable  good  by  raising  the  morale  of  a 
large  refugee  group  and  by  making  a constructive  effort 
to  rebuild  a nation  in  the  midst  of  war.  It  is  a testimony 
to  the  character  of  Indusco  that  it  called  forth  unusual 
devotion  from  volunteer  workers.  Several  thousand 
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units  developed  in  Free  China,  not  only  serving  as  a 
strong  weapon  against  Japan  but  also  teaching  an  up- 
rooted people  new  skills  and  reviving  old  home  crafts, 
bringing  hope  and  courage,  and  a good  measure  of  self- 
support,  to  millions  who  had  lost  all  except  life  itself. 
The  movement  demonstrated  on  a fairly  large  scale  how 
small  ventures  made  together  can  revivify  communities. 
In  the  midst  of  destruction,  the  cooperatives  have  been 
building  a better  world.  They  are  eloquent  proof  of 
the  slogan  expressed  by  the  cooperative  workers  in 
Hunan,  “We  move  forward  together.” 

The  flight  of  the  refugees  has  been  called  the  greatest 
human  migration  in  history.  Certainly  it  was  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  as  well  as  the  most  pitiful.  Millions 
fled  to  the  West,  to  the  South,  or  up  the  Yangtze  River, 
dying  in  appalling  numbers  on  the  way,  the  remainder 
being  at  last  absorbed  into  the  vast  hinterland  of  Free 
China.  One  of  the  finest  epics  of  the  world  is  the  story 
of  their  courage,  resilience,  and  survival,  not  only  of 
those  who  were  able  to  escape  but  of  those  who  re- 
mained. Something  of  their  unconquerable  spirit  was 
expressed  by  a peasant,  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  his 
farm,  who  said  cheerfully,  “There  is  still  the  land  and 
the  mud.”  And  by  the  daughter  of  another  desolated 
family  who  smiled  to  say,  “Yes,  it’s  bitter  now  but  later 
we  shall  win.  The  enemy  will  go  back  and  the  good 
days  will  come.” 

Japan  set  up  a puppet  government  in  Peiping  and 
in  Nanking  but  she  learned  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
Chinese  willing  to  “cooperate”  in  such  a government; 
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the  reluctant  ones  were  put  to  death.  There  were  some 
Chinese,  “realistic,”  they  said,  willing  to  become  puppet 
leaders. 

In  the  occupied  cities,  to  the  dreariness  of  waste  and 
desolation  was  added  the  attempt  to  destroy  morale, 
by  making  opium,  gambling  dens,  and  brothels  easily 
available,  pandering  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  a desti- 
tute populace. 


China  Moves  West 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  brought  about 
by  the  war  was  the  shift  of  centralized  power  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  coast  and  south  of  the  Yangtze  to  the 
Far  West.  The  rich  coastal  cities,  sophisticated,  with  a 
unique  mingling  of  Orient  and  Occident,  highly  indus- 
trialized communities  with  glaring  discrepancies  of  ab- 
ject poverty  and  enormous  wealth,  were  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  backward  towns  and  villages  of  the  hinter- 
land where  life  was  almost  medieval.  The  sudden  influx 
of  industrial  workers  and  professional  people  brought 
quickening  life  to  these  remote  and  soporihc  districts. 

The  potentially  rich  Provinces  of  West  China,  “land 
on  the  roof  of  the  world,”  were  undiscovered  terrain 
to  the  millions  of  migrating  Chinese.  They  found  it  a 
region  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  of  great  physical  re- 
sources; to  the  southwest,  the  Provinces  of  Kweichow, 
Yunnan,  and  Szechuan;  to  the  northwest,  Shensi  and 
Kansu;  a territory  half  the  size  of  the  United  States,  ht 
to  receive  and  absorb  the  thirty  million  who  fled  there. 
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Ten  thousand  students  were  among  these  millions. 
It  is  fascinating  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  their  impact 
upon  the  remote  towns  and  villages.  Remoteness  was 
the  great  need  of  the  colleges,  to  escape  the  bombing 
which  during  the  first  three  months  of  war  destroyed 
twenty-three  eastern  educational  institutions. 

In  the  effort  to  find  safety,  Huachung  (Central 
China)  College,  for  example,  moved  twice  after  leaving 
its  campus  in  Wuchang  on  the  Yangtze,  and  found  a 
quiet  refuge  in  the  tiny  village  of  Hsichow,  near  Tali, 
beside  a lake  where  the  isolation  was  almost  complete, 
at  least  until  1942  when  the  western  end  of  the  Burma 
Road  was  attacked  and  the  war  they  left  behind  them, 
1,500  miles  to  the  northeast,  approached  again,  from 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  modern  student  found  himself  anew  as  five  of 
the  eleven  major  Christian  colleges  moved  in  a group 
to  a backward  countryside.  Conditions  were  of  utmost 
difficulty,  food  was  scarce,  equipment  at  the  barest  mini- 
mum. As  always,  the  demand  on  the  spiritual  resources 
of  the  human  soul  brought  new  life  to  the  privileged 
college  students,  who  began  to  work  with  hands  as  well 
as  heads,  and  found  in  necessity  the  inventiveness  need- 
ed to  survive. 

For  picturesque  resourcefulness  the  story  of  the  col- 
leges has  few  equals.  There  were  difficulties  of  travel 
to  be  overcome  when  thirty  million  people  on  trek 
strained  to  breaking  every  available  method  of  travel— 
by  truck,  wheelbarrow,  sedan  chair,  boat,  junk,  bicycle, 
and  on  foot— over  perilous  roads  constantly  bombed. 
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With  laboratory  equipment  left  behind  and  with  few 
books,  the  classes  resumed  their  work  with  new  zest. 
They  met  in  renovated  temples,  in  caves  cut  in  loess 
cliffs,  in  the  living  quarters  of  the  faculty  and  on  their 
porches.  Simple  laboratories  were  set  up  in  basements 
and  barracks,  one  in  the  gate  tower  of  an  ancient  city. 
Some  classes  had  no  books  at  all,  or  one  book  to  a class, 
or  a shared  mimeographed  copy  of  the  lessons. 

Of  no  colleges,  nineteen  closed  temporarily;  eighty 
moved,  thirty-two  to  places  500  to  1,500  miles  distant 
in  West  China.  It  was  as  if  a university  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  moved  to  Tennessee,  then  on  to  Missouri,  and 
finally  to  Colorado.  Reduced  to  the  barest  essentials  in 
flight,  the  personnel  of  the  universities  salvaged  two 
priceless  things,  their  lives  and  educational  freedom. 
The  Chinese  government  helped  in  the  payment  of  six- 
teen thousand  refugee  teachers.  Three  government  uni- 
versities united  forces  in  Kunming.  St.  John’s  Uni- 
versity and  three  others  in  Shanghai  remained  there, 
moving  from  their  campuses  to  the  business  section  of 
the  International  Settlement,  where  they  rented  space 
in  a crowded  office  building  and  carried  on  work  of 
excellent  quality.  After  three  years  St.  John’s  was  able 
to  return  to  its  own  campus,  and  soon  had  a record  en- 
rollment, 1,940  students,  including  those  in  the  middle 
school. 

The  eager  intelligence  of  the  student  injected  a new 
spirit  into  Chinese  life.  Experience  has  taught  him  the 
lesson  so  bitterly  mastered  by  the  Chinese  peasant  over 
the  centuries,  the  value  of  physical  labor.  It  has  long 
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been  a scholarly  tradition  that  the  intellectual  must 
not  use  his  hands  but  must  be  Served.  Both  coolies  and 
scholars  have  suffered  from  this  ideal.  “Coolie”  means 
“bitter  strength”  and  bitter  has  been  his  toil.  It  was 
Chinese  Communism  that  led  the  way  in  valuation  of 
the  personality  of  the  peasant,  the  forgotten  man.  No- 
where has  the  Christian  ideal  of  reverence  for  every 
human  soul  found  finer  modern  practice  than  in  this 
emphasis.  A modern  student  song  sung  by  millions  of 
young  Chinese  is  not  a pious  hope  but  a daily  reality: 

Arise!  Arise! 

Take  our  heart’s  blood 
to  build  the  New  Wall  of  China! 

Workers,  farmers,  soldiers,  students. 

Unite  to  save  our  land! 

Service,  discipline,  unity,  became  the  watchwords.  Ev- 
erything contributed  to  this  end:  music,  oratory,  radio, 
newspaper,  cartoons,  sanitation,  first-aid,  the  industrial 
cooperatives;  all  these  and  more  helped  to  heighten  the 
morale  of  a determined  people. 


Christian  Work  Goes  On 

If  life  in  free  western  China  during  these  five  years  had 
all  the  zest  of  pioneering,  that  in  occupied  areas  re- 
quired faith  and  patience  and  persistence.  Common  to 
both  areas  was  the  high  cost  of  living  as  the  staple 
food,  rice,  mounted  daily  to  prohibitive  prices.  From 
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the  Diocese  of  Anking  a missionary  wrote,  “Things 
are  not  so  hard  for  the  poverty-stricken  just  now,  with 
warm  weather  and  grass  that  is  edible.” 

The  Japanese  not  only  had  to  feed  themselves  but 
also  exported  foodstuffs  to  Japan.  Lack  of  normal  work, 
lowering  of  wages,  illegal  taxation  on  foodstuffs  brought 
in  by  Chinese  farmers,  all  increased  the  hardship.  The 
Japanese  sentry  at  the  city  gate  often  forced  payment 
of  a dollar  before  allowing  the  farmers  to  enter  with 
their  produce,  so  that  after  laborious  farming  and  trans- 
portation the  actual  profit  was  trifling. 

To  Chinese  and  foreigners  alike  the  difficulties  of 
travel  were  an  exasperating,  though  sometimes  also  an 
amusing,  feature  of  the  time.  Japanese  soldiers  swarmed 
on  all  trains,  forcing  the  occasional  Chinese  passengers 
to  stand.  All  who  were  traveling  then  will  remember 
the  spraying  of  weak  disinfectant  on  their  persons,  the 
required  bow  to  the  sentry  at  all  gates,  a galling  re- 
quirement for  the  Chinese  people,  who  retaliated  by 
muttering  humorous  remarks  in  Chinese.  To  leave  a 
place  or  to  return  required  a pass,  and  to  obtain  a pass 
involved  long  delays.  The  Japanese  were  past  masters 
in  voicing  the  regretful  refusal.  In  one  classic  case  the 
granting  of  a pass  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
“travel  passes  are  issued  by  headquarters  and  head- 
quarters have  gone  to  fight  a battle.” 

More  serious  was  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  in  re- 
gard to  schools  in  occupied  territory.  There  was  a wide 
divergence  of  practice,  dependent  on  local  circum- 
stances and  on  personal  bias.  Some  schools  were  in- 
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vestigated  and  peremptorily  closed;  others  survived 
visitation  and  continued,  unmolested. 

Much  of  the  missionary’s  time  was  given  to  relief 
work,  and  in  trying  to  meet  the  quickened  interest  of 
the  Chinese  in  religion.  In  face  of  the  appalling  need 
for  relief  the  missions  pooled  their  resources,  increas- 
ing the  sense  of  unity  among  them.  The  more  privileged 
Chinese  rallied  to  help  in  welfare  work. 

Through  it  all,  the  amazing  fact  was  that  Christian 
work  in  Occupied  China  went  on  all  the  while.  As 
actual  hghting  receded  from  any  community  and  con- 
ditions became  at  least  slightly  more  stable,  small  groups 
of  Christians  returned  to  their  old  homes  with  fresh 
faith  and  courage  to  face  the  task  of  revivifying  the 
life  of  Church  and  home  and  school  under  occupation. 

The  great  difference  between  Free  and  Occupied 
China  is  the  difference  between  freedom  and  serfdom. 
Under  either  condition  the  Chinese  spirit  is  unde- 
feated and  persists,  in  dogged  endurance.  The  buoyant 
hope  of  Free  China  is  not  to  be  found  in  occupied  ter- 
rain, but  even  there  the  unfailing  Chinese  humor 
brightens  many  sunless  hours. 
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II  : CHANGING  CHINA  SINCE  1900 


The  New  China,  which  caught  the  attention  of 
the  western  world  with  the  ousting  of  the  deca- 
dent Manchu  rulers  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic  in  1911,  was  not  a sudden  birth,  spectacular 
though  its  emergence  was.  The  period  of  gestation  had 
been  long.  It  was  a Chinese  official  who  made  the  astute 
remark  that  the  Chinese  revolution  began  with  the 
coming  of  Robert  Morrison  to  Canton  in  1807.  The 
irritation  of  a foreign  substance  exercised  its  disturbing 
force  with  the  coming  of  the  first  Westerners.  Com- 
merce was  growing.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  organized,  the  first  railway  was  built,  the 
first  telegraph  line.  Coal  mines  began  to  be  developed. 
Arsenals  and  modern  war  vessels  were  built.  Troops 
were  drilled  in  the  Western  manner,  using  Western 
arms.  Schools  were  opened  for  training  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Western  machinery  was  introduced.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  foreign  banks,  foreign-style  houses, 
and  translations  of  foreign  books,  gradually  broke  down 
Chinese  exclusiveness. 

As  foreign  missionaries  increased  in  number  and 
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penetrated  further  inland  with  the  opening  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  after  1842,  their  Western  ways  and  teach- 
ing permeated  Chinese  thoughts  and  manners.  The 
missionary  touched  Chinese  life  in  all  its  aspects.  His 
very  presence  was  dependent  on  political  treaty;  his  in- 
terest and  cooperation  were  used  by  opposing  Chinese 
groups  to  gain  certain  private  ends.  His  status  was  one 
of  special  privilege,  exempt  from  any  Chinese  legal  in- 
terference. Subtly  and  surely,  the  Western  way  of  life, 
the  Western  fearlessness  and  fairness,  made  its  impress 
on  the  Chinese  converts,  on  the  thousands  of  students 
in  the  mission  schools.  Little  as  they  realized  it  at  the 
time,  the  missionaries  typified  a revolutionary  way  of 
life. 

Chinese  students  went  by  the  thousands  to  Japan,  to 
America,  to  Europe,  bringing  back  alien  ideas,  alien 
manners.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
these  tendencies  had  gathered  momentum,  culminating 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Manchu  regime  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  new  spirit  permeated  every  part  of  Chinese  life. 
The  revolution  was  in  reality  a sixfold  change:  politi- 
cal, economic,  military,  social,  intellectual,  religious. 
The  old  Chinese  aloofness  and  contempt  were  gone.  A 
new  eagerness  for  the  Western  way  of  life  was  a result 
of  the  study  of  the  scientific  method,  and  the  belief  that 
the  power  of  the  West  derived  from  man’s  conquest  of 
his  physical  environment.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  intellectual  ferment  or  the  ardor  of  the  students. 
Translations  of  Western  books  flooded  the  market; 
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books  of  science,  philosophy,  history,  politics.  News- 
papers and  magazines  appeared  in  the  simplihed  pei 
hua  (white  words)  or  vernacular,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  difficult  wenli  or  classical  language. 

Leader  in  the  literary  renaissance  was  Dr.  Hu  Shih, 
who  later  became  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
As  a boy  he  was  taught  in  classical  Chinese  and  as  a 
young  man  he  studied  in  America.  After  a long  struggle 
with  the  classicists  he  won  his  point,  that  the  modern 
student  should  no  longer  be  required  to  follow  the 
gruelling  discipline  of  learning  to  write  the  classic  style. 
Like  ours,  his  speech  and  his  writing  are  now  similar. 
A Chinese  professor  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  “the 
real  pioneers  of  the  literary  renaissance  of  China  were 
the  Christian  missionaries,*  who  hrst  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  plain  language  of  the  people.”  Chinese  youth, 
fed  for  centuries  on  the  golden  mean  of  Confucius,  on 
the  peaceful  doctrines  of  Meh-tz,  on  the  urbanities  and 
wistful  loveliness  of  the  Chinese  poets,  turned  with 
hungry  intellects  to  the  freshness  of  Huxley,  Mill,  Car- 
lyle, of  Darwin,  Kidd,  Rousseau. 

It  was  a critical  time  for  Christian  education.  The 
keen  and  sceptical  Chinese  mind  found  no  appeal  in 
the  old-time  religious  tract.  Only  the  best  in  Christian 
theology  and  Christian  practice  could  meet  the  need. 
A Chinese  writer  states  the  problem  as  it  appeared  in 
igii: 

“Whether  Christianity  will  form  part  of  the  new 
thought  which  is  now  transforming  China,  depends  on 
several  factors:  one,  the  increase  of  Christian  educa- 
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tional  institutions;  two,  the  degree  of  flexibility  and 
conformity  to  the  cherished  usages  of  the  Chinese;  three, 
the  broader  scope  of  its  teaching.  The  new  educational 
propaganda  has  exerted  a strong  influence  on  the  social 
condition  of  our  nation.  All  our  national  ideals  and 
aspirations  are  due  to  this  new  education.  One  of  the 
direct  outcomes  of  the  new  learning  is  the  birth  of  the 
new  spirit  which  may  be  denoted  as  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence  The  middle  way  is  the  safest  path  for 

young  China  to  move  in,  holding  to  the  best  and  dis- 
carding the  undesirable.” 

The  Confucian  balance  and  prudence  still  held  a re- 
straining touch  on  the  Chinese  mind,  hospitable  though 
it  was  to  the  new  ideas. 

In  the  great  need  for  western  teaching,  the  Chinese 
government  turned  to  the  Christian  teachers  in  mis- 
sion schools.  Christian  schools  and  colleges  became  the 
model  for  the  reformed  Chinese  education.  Sunday  be- 
came a recognized  day  of  rest  in  government  institu- 
tions. A Chinese  educator.  Dr.  Fong  Sec,  wrote:  “In 
this  time  of  cutting  young  China  loose  from  the  past 
....  it  needs  the  moral  restraint  which  Christianity  in- 
culcates.” 

That  the  Church  was  given  such  whole-hearted  wel- 
come was  at  once  its  opportunity  and  its  peril.  Opposi- 
tion ever  has  been  the  strength  of  the  Church.  The 
perils  of  popularity  were  to  prove  it  in  the  years  ahead. 


The  Machine  Comes  to  China 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Yung 
Wing,  once  a well  known  Chinese  student  at  Yale  Uni- 
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versity,  was  responsible  for  the  sending  of  120  Chinese 
students  to  the  United  States.  It  was  he  who  promoted 
the  introduction  of  Western  machinery  into  China.  The 
opening  of  factories  which  resulted  was  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  developments,  for  home-centered  as 
China  was,  handcraft— spinning,  weaving,  sewing— was 
the  occupation  of  every  Chinese  home.  Remembering 
the  revolutionary  introduction  of  the  machine  in  Eng- 
lish industry,  one  can  multiply  the  effect  in  China, 
where  life  and  labor  were  to  be  available  at  the  lowest 
wage  in  the  world,  India  excepted.  To  direct  the  new 
conditions,  labor  unions  were  formed  in  the  factories. 
These  were  a natural  transition  from  the  old  guild  sys- 
tem long  prevalent  in  China.  The  strike  is  not  a West- 
ern importation  but  an  old  method  in  China  which 
seems  an  utterly  natural  way  of  righting  a wrong.  The 
Chinese  student  strike  is  well  known  to  the  West,  as 
also  the  Chinese  boycott.  Equally  in  use  were  strikes 
of  a guild  when  a government  order  was  unpalatable; 
butchers’  strikes  against  taxes;  and  so  through  all 
groups  from  the  most  menial  labor  units  to  the  intel- 
lectual. Eactory  conditions  have  been  appalling  and  the 
evils  of  child  labor  great,  inevitably  so  where  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  is  as  keen,  life  held  as  cheap,  popula- 
tion as  dense  as  in  China.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  indus- 
trialization of  China  will  ever  equal  that  of  the  West, 
for  her  coal  and  iron  reserves  cannot  compare  with 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Since 
the  war  with  Japan  disrupted  the  industrialization  of 
China,  she  may  be  able  to  work  out  more  gradually  the 
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safeguards  of  the  factory  system  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

The  development  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion over  the  enormous  areas  of  China  has  made  re- 
markable progress  for  it  has  been  possible  to  adopt  the 
amazing  developments  of  the  West  in  a perfected  state. 
China  has  always  utilized  her  waterways  and  developed 
an  extensive  canal  system  as  well.  Whether  in  large 
ocean-going  junks  or  on  rafts  of  inflated  skins,  in  use 
on  the  Yellow  River,  or  in  the  sampan,  “three  boards” 
which  can  “float  on  a heavy  dew,”  the  Chinese  are  per- 
fectly at  home  on  the  water;  millions  know  no  other 
home  than  a river-boat.  Here  they  are  born,  exist,  and 
die,  villages  of  them,  in  excitable,  gesticulating  groups, 
steering  and  bumping  their  volatile,  cheerful  way  from 
city  to  city. 

Land  transportation  on  the  contrary  has  been  less  de- 
veloped. Roads  have  been  poor  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
shocking  disrepair.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world 
has  a greater  variety  of  vehicle.  In  the  North,  camel 
trains  are  always  in  evidence.  There  is  the  donkey  cart, 
picturesque  and  jolting;  and  there  are  wheelbarrows, 
the  large  central  wheel  dividing  twin  compartments, 
which  can  seat  six  people;  the  barrow  sometimes  boasts 
a sail  if  carrying  freight,  and  the  shrill  complaint  of 
the  wheel  is  always  heard,  every  owner  knowing  and 
loving  his  particular  pitch.  Sedan  chair,  horse  litters, 
horseback,  ricksha,  and  the  ubiquitous  shoulder  pole 
for  transportation,  complete  the  earlier  picture.  Latterly 
the  truck  and  the  infrequent  automobile  have  brought 
improvement  to  roads  not  yet  up  to  Western  standards. 
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The  old  postal  service  was  poor,  but  in  recent  years  and 
even  during  the  war  the  mails  have  been  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  foreigner.  With  the  telegraph 
they  cover  China  with  a unifying  web.  The  newspaper 
and  the  remarkable  radio  system  diminish  distance.  In 
some  areas,  especially  during  the  war,  the  radio  has  been 
the  only  means  of  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Chris- 
tian groups  made  effective  use  of  a broadcasting  station 
of  their  own  in  Shanghai. 


Young  China  Awakes 

In  the  life  of  the  Chinese  girl,  revolutionary  change 
began  in  this  period.  She  was  not  only  going  to  school, 
after  generations  of  seclusion  at  home,  but  was  studying 
with  boys,  was  even  elected  president  of  classes  com- 
posed largely  of  boys. 

Keen  interest  in  sports,  under  the  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship of  the  missionary,  resulted  in  vastly  improved 
health  of  students,  though  violent  exercise  was  consid- 
ered beneath  their  dignity  in  the  early  days.  One  mis- 
sionary recalls  that  the  Chinese  wondered  how  much 
the  Westerner  was  paid  to  run  after  his  tennis  balls; 
and  once  an  official  offered  to  send  his  servants  to  do  the 
running  for  them.  But  before  long,  girls  and  boys  be- 
came expert  at  all  sports. 

The  mass  education  movement  under  the  leadership 
of  Yen  Yang-chu,  better  known  as  Jimmy  Yen,  was  one 
of  the  practical  efforts  to  adjust  the  illiterate  masses  to 
the  new  day.  Young  China  was  literate  and  alert;  not 
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so,  the  parents,  who  were  “book-blind,”  shut  off  from 
the  many  new  currents  of  thought  and  handicapped  in 
their  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  truth. 
To  meet  this  need,  Mr.  Yen  contrived  a working  vo- 
cabulary of  one  thousand  Chinese  characters  most  com- 
monly used,  and  enlisted  the  help  of  others  to  print 
books  within  the  scope  of  this  vocabulary. 

Going  further,  he  extended  his  efforts  to  rural  re- 
construction. Son  of  an  illiterate  farmer,  he  himself  was 
a graduate  of  Yale  University.  He  knew  the  problems 
of  the  farmer  and  brought  a trained  mind  to  their  solu- 
tion. His  experiment  station  at  Ting  Hsien  in ‘Hopei 
Province  became  famous.  A staff  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons, some  highly  educated,  the  majority  Christians, 
created  a center  that  radiated  hope  and  a creative  way 
of  life  for  the  countryside,  drawing  interested  hundreds 
from  all  over  China  to  study,  to  practice,  and  to  repro- 
duce its  methods. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  that  county  were  able  to  read  books 
printed  in  the  simple  vocabulary  of  the  thousand  char- 
acters. The  rural  reconstruction  program  included  agri- 
cultural reform  methods,  instruction  in  marketing,  and 
in  citizenship,  in  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Farmers’  co- 
operatives developed  and  flourished.  Two  centers  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  Yen’s  were  opened  in  two  other  provinces. 
One  of  these  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Government,  without  any  distinctly  religious  motive 
but  having  as  its  director  one  of  the  ablest  experts  in 
rural  reconstruction  in  China,  an  earnest  Christian. 
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In  1937  when  the  headquarters  at  Ting  Hsien  were 
destroyed  by  the  Japanese  the  work  was  transferred  to 
Chungking,  a thousand  miles  distant,  in  Mr.  Yen’s  native 
province.  He  continued  his  work  of  training  leaders  in 
rural  reconstruction  for  the  whole  nation.  The  creative 
forces  flourished  in  the  midst  of  war. 

Communist  influence  was  responsible  for  some  pro- 
grams for  social  betterment.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Christian 
idealist,  social  philosopher,  and  able  agitator,  had  called 
to  his  aid  Russian  Communists  as  his  advisers  in  1923, 
giving  as  his  reason  the  failure  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  to  help  him  in  overthrowing  the 
Peking  Government.  Under  Russian  influence,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party  took  on  Com- 
munist features,  accommodated  in  part  to  Chinese  con- 
ditions. Labor  unions  sprang  up.  Since  China  is  largely 
rural,  the  sense  of  class  and  of  class  struggle  was  not 
strong,  so  the  anti-capitalistic  agitation  turned  into  anti- 
foreign  and  anti-imperialist  channels.  Before  his  death 
in  1925,  Dr.  Sun  came  to  oppose  Russian  Communism. 
A left  wing  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  Marxist  in  tone, 
gained  in  power  during  1925  and  1926,  but  by  1927 
the  Government  was  purged  of  Communist  members, 
though  they  still  functioned  in  several  provinces. 

The  Communist  philosophy  was  popular  with  Chinese 
students  and  the  bitterly  exploited  farmer.  The  disin- 
terested benevolence  of  such  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers as  Chou  En-lai,  Chu  Teh,  and  others,  was  con- 
tagious. The  moderate  Nationalist  Government,  under 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  encouraged  efforts  to- 
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ward  rural  reconstruction,  the  New  Life  Movement, 
and  the  literacy  drives. 

At  the  root  of  this  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  were  three  causes:  the  conversion  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  Christianity;  the  imperative  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  Communists  with  similar  tac- 
tics; and  an  enlightened  and  roused  conscience  in  gov- 
ernment circles.  The  tendency  in  China  to  link  religion 
with  ethics  made  it  natural  that  Christian  forces  should 
take  a leading  part  in  social  rebuilding.  Chinese  leaders 
looked  to  the  Church  to  prove  that  its  Christianity 
would  “work.”  Not  a vague  idealism  but  a resolute 
tackling  of  concrete  problems  was  needed.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  of  the  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang 
realized  the  great  dynamic  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment in  enlisting  Christian  leaders  in  this  welfare  move- 
ment, but  it  was  nevertheless  a secular  movement,  and 
only  incidentally  Christian.  It  initiated  a drive  for 
national  regeneration  by  the  exertion  of  moral  force.  It 
was  a combination  of  Old  Testament  morality  and  Con- 
fucian  ethics,  an  emphasis  on  the  old  Chinese  virtues 
of  reasonableness,  propriety,  discrimination,  conscien- 
tiousness. The  movement  was  close  enough  to  Chinese 
psychology  to  wield  a wide  and  deep  influence.  The 
emphasis  on  frugality  cut  deep  into  Chinese  custom 
and  resulted  in  the  simplifying  of  costly  funerals,  ex- 
travagant feasts,  and  marriage  expenses.  Mass  marriages 
were  accomplished  with  dignity  and  economy.  By  self- 
discipline,  by  an  enlarged  social  conscience,  China  was 
preparing  for  the  ordeal  ahead. 
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During  1937  these  disparate  groups  were  united 
against  the  invading  Japanese  military,  each  group 
somewhat  influencing  the  other,  the  Communist  be- 
coming for  the  time  loyal  Nationalists. 


Fresh  Opportunity  for  the  Church 

The  impact  of  the  West  upon  the  economic,  political, 
and  intellectual  life  of  China  was  no  less  vital  in  its 
influence  on  her  religious  life.  One  reason  for  this  was 
the  weakening  force  of  the  old  Confucian  system.  Con- 
fucianism was  founded  on  the  traditional  educational 
system  of  the  classics  and  depended  on  the  old  civil 
service  examinations,  a rigorous  moral  code,  an  esoteric 
classical  group  of  privileged  intellectuals,  a ceremonial 
state  observance  centering  in  the  Emperor  as  leader. 
All  this,  though  it  still  exerted  an  influence,  was  out- 
moded in  the  new  day.  Inquiry  replaced  tradition;  sci- 
ence replaced  the  classics;  the  individual  rather  than 
the  Emperor  or  the  scholar  gained  new  importance. 

China  shared  in  a world-wide  antagonism  to  religion. 
Scientific  inquiry  brought  general  scepticism  when  re- 
ligious faith  seemed  untenable  and  doubt  to  be  the 
only  honest  position.  With  the  scientific  outlook  came 
increased  power  of  man  over  his  environment  and  a 
corresponding  self-dependence. 

The  militant  atheism  of  Russian  Communism  was  a 
strong  influence  among  the  student  class  of  China  and 
this  was  felt  in  a fairly  violent  anti-Christian  movement 
in  1926,  for  Christianity  was  involved  in  the  hated  capi- 
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talistic  regime.  Nor  was  Christianity  the  only  religion 
to  suffer  from  the  new  attitude.  Chinese  temples  were 
turned  into  schools;  Taoist  and  Buddhist  leaders  were 
persecuted.  In  1926  there  was  a strong  cult  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  a Russian  influence  like  the  cult  of  Lenin;  but  the 
weekly  ceremony  in  his  memory  required  in  all  schools 
became  more  mechanical  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  of  discovery, 
brought  fresh  opportunity  to  Christianity.  It  was  pre- 
sented with  a strong  appeal  to  those  who  would  pause 
to  investigate  the  really  radical  implications  of  Christ’s 
teaching.  The  dual  emphasis  of  Christianity  on  faith 
and  works,  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  the  sane  mingling 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  was  one  eagerly  grasped 
by  the  modern  Chinese.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
pages  how  the  missions  directed  the  new  social  aware- 
ness of  China  into  manifold  paths  of  service,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  Christian  missions  were  of  immense 
value  in  their  contribution  to  the  Chinese  nation  in  a 
time  of  change  and  adjustment.  The  disinterested  de- 
sire to  bring  the  best  of  the  Occident  to  the  solution  of 
China’s  problems  met  the  new  day  brimming  with 
opportunity.  The  challenge  was  a welcome  one  to 
China,  and  the  response  both  intelligent  and  creative. 
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The  war  hos  brought  new  opportunities  ond  responsibilities  to  the  Church: 
Here  o missionary  tells  Easter  story  to  soldiers  passing  through  village. 


Bombed  out  of  their  church  (left),  congregation  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  oldest  in  Shanghai,  promptly  sold  the  property  and  made  plans  for 
new  building  (right).  Also  affected  by  wor  is  St.  John's  University,  Shanghai, 
(below)  which  carried  on  despite  obstacles  and  welcomed  women  os  students. 
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Easter  Baptisms  (above)  at  St.John's  Church  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
were  undiminished  during  the  days  of  conflict.  And  in  the  country  (below) 
Chinese  clergy  and  teachers  went  about  spreading  the  Good  News  to  folk 
who  had  formerly  been  inaccessible.  Meetings  are  sometimes  held  on  boot. 
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Chinese  life  goes  on.  In  the  Jessfield  section  of  Shanghai  neor  St.  John's 
University  morket  doy  (above)  attracts  neighborhood  housewives.  Picture 
pamphlets  are  popular  at  the  sidewalk  lending  library  (below)  and  are 
avidly  read.  Many  are  on  nationalist  subjects;  a few  Christian. 


The  Chinese  priest  is  coming  to  visit  this  villoge  (obove)  os  the  villager 
ot  the  right  is  carrying  the  portable  altar  to  a home  where  service  will  be 
held.  Kindergorten  children  (below  left)  enjoy  their  midmorning  meal.  A 
laboratory  technician  in  a Church  hospital  (below  right). 


Industrial  cooperatives  are  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the 
war  and  have  contributed  largely  to  China's  sturdy  resistance. 


Ill  : CHRISTIANITY’S  PART  SINCE  1911 
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lowing the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in 


1911  is  closely  knit  into  the  secular  movements 
and  institutions.  There  were  at  least  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  leaders  of  the  new  government  were  in  many 
instances  educated  in  Christian  schools.  Those  who 
were  not  professing  Christians  were  often  influenced 
by  Christian  ideals.  To  some  Chinese  the  missionary 
enterprise  seemed  a heaven-sent  aid  to  personal  ad- 
vancement. To  others  more  disinterested,  Christianity 
offered  the  idealism  and  dynamic  indispensable  to  the 
reconstruction  period.  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  voiced 
a common  feeling  thus:  “I  am  not  a Christian;  I am  a 
Confucianist;  but  only  Christian  ethics  can  save  China. 
Our  morality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  crisis.” 

Christian  leaders  in  the  West  thrilled  to  meet  the 
Christian  opportunity  in  China.  The  West  was  pros- 
perous. The  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1910  had  enlarged  the  current  idea  of  missions, 
which  were  envisioned  as  a world  force.  Christian  coun- 
tries were  contributing  to  Protestant  missions  thirty 
and  a half  million  dollars  a year,  of  which  the  United 
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States  gave  half.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
was  at  its  height  of  influence  as  young  hearts  leaped  at 
the  challenge  of  the  slogan,  “The  evangelization  of  the 
world  in  this  generation.” 

The  English  language  was  the  medium  by  which 
most  of  the  important  civil  services  in  China  were  con- 
ducted, such  as  the  Customs  and  Postal  Services,  and  for 
years  the  mission  schools  had  been  the  best  places  in 
which  English  could  be  learned.  The  eager  quest  for 
scientific  education  led  also  to  these  same  schools.  Stu- 
dents were  increasingly  from  non-Christian  homes,  a 
situation  which  extended  Christian  influences.  Promi- 
nent men  in  government,  in  business,  in  industry,  had 
been  in  touch,  therefore,  with  Christian  thought  and 
practice  at  a formative  period  and  were  appreciative 
of  the  Christian  way  of  life  even  when  they  did  not 
formally  accept  the  Christian  beliefs.  The  Y.W.C.A.  and 
especially  the  Y.M.C.A.  made  a strong  appeal  to  such 
leaders  in  student,  official,  and  merchant  groups,  while 
it  did  not  commit  them  to  membership  in  a Church 
group.  The  Church  as  an  organization  of  Christians 
seemed  alien  to  the  Chinese  life.  The  temples  and  their 
worship  were  only  in  a very  slight  degree  similar.  Loy- 
alty of  the  religious  non-Christian  to  his  creed  was  an  in- 
dividual rather  than  a corporate  matter. 

Several  unusual  Christian  enterprises  were  initiated 
by  Westerners  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  notably  one 
by  an  American,  Gilbert  Reid,  who  worked  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  cultivated  people,  convinced  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  influencing  China  was 
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through  men  of  high  education  and  prestige.  Through 
them,  he  felt,  the  masses  could  then  be  reached  by  an 
infiltration  of  the  Christian  message  downward.  The 
Door  of  Hope,  established  by  a Vassar  graduate,  was  a 
mission  to  the  prostitutes  of  China,  centering  at  Shang- 
hai. Work  in  behalf  of  ricksha  men  in  Shanghai  spread 
to  all  the  larger  cities,  and  such  missions,  led  by  Chris- 
tians, had  the  whole-hearted  support  of  many  wealthy 
and  influential  Chinese  of  philanthropic  character. 

One  of  the  most  influential  Christian  units  was,  of 
course,  the  hospital.  Perhaps  in  no  other  phase  of 
Chinese  life  was  there  so  revolutionary  a change  as  in 
medicine,  or  one  more  urgently  needed.  By  centuries 
of  trial  and  error  the  Chinese  doctor  had  naturally  ac- 
quired a certain  skill  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Cer- 
tain Chinese  remedies  were  good  but  in  general  the 
death  rate  was  enormous,  superstition  taking  the  place 
of  any  scientific  approach  to  disease.  Knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  slight. 

Peter  Parker,  the  first  medical  missionary  to  China, 
a Congregationalist  from  Yale,  had  arrived  as  early  as 
1834,  and  from  that  time  the  missionary  doctor  had 
worked  with  the  church  and  school,  the  dispensary  or 
hospital,  reaching  thousands  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Westerner.  A pa- 
tient cured  is  very  receptive  to  influence.  Often  the 
doctor  was  theologically  trained  as  well,  and  no  patient 
left  hospital  or  clinic  without  some  hearing  of  the 
Christian  message.  As  time  and  understanding  broke 
down  early  prejudice  against  medical  practice,  the  train- 
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ing  of  Chinese  nurses  and  doctors  in  Western  methods 
increased.  Delayed  but  inevitable  was  the  entrance  of 
Chinese  women  into  these  professions,  and  they  were 
for  the  most  part  Christians.  Incalculable  but  obvious, 
such  Christian  influence  needs  only  passing  mention. 
From  mission  hospitals  came  such  branches  of  medical 
work  as  leper  hospitals  and  special  work  for  the  blind. 
There  were  schools  for  the  blind,  too,  where  education 
and  self-support  joined  to  make  these  pitiable  members 
of  Chinese  society  hopeful  and  creative  persons. 

Christian  forces  joined  in  anti-opium  and  anti-foot- 
binding  societies,  and  required  of  Church  members 
the  discontinuance  of  gambling  and  concubinage. 


Christianity  Influences  Social  Reform 

The  earlier  efforts  to  alleviate  China’s  social  ills  were 
localized  and  in  a sense  superficial,  palliative  rather 
than  revolutionary,  and  rightly  so,  for  not  until  an  en- 
lightened public  conscience  could  face  the  problems 
of  China  could  the  fundamental  causes  of  Chinese  pov- 
erty be  dealt  with  in  an  effective  way.  Meanwhile  the 
Christian  groups  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  self- 
scrutiny and  self-criticism  which  had  to  precede  re- 
organization. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  social  reform  is 
linked  with  secular  efforts,  for  the  missionary  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  different  classes  of  Chinese  life  and 
forms  a natural  link  between  privilege  and  poverty. 
He  is,  moreover,  a disinterested  and  honest  person  and 
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can  be  trusted.  In  famine  relief  he  has  been  indis- 
pensable. He  has  given  a deeply  Christian  leadership 
in  such  far-reaching  efforts  as  the  New  Life  Movement, 
literacy  drives,  and  agricultural  reconstruction. 

As  the  number  of  Chinese  Christians  grew  in  quality 
and  quantity,  as  Christian  institutions  were  firmly  es- 
tablished, and  mission  life  grew  more  complex,  there 
was  a tendency  toward  cooperation  among  mission 
boards.  Unions  and  federations  gave  a feeling  of  strength 
and  efficiency  in  coping  with  mutual  problems.  There 
was  careful  planning  to  avoid  overlapping  of  effort. 

Chinese  Christians  were  taking  more  responsibility 
in  financing  Christian  work,  and  were  assuming  entire 
care  of  missionary  districts,  notably  the  work  of  the 
Sheng  Rung  Hui  in  Shensi.  There  grew  to  be  a strong 
sense  of  “the  Christian  Church  in  China”  as  an  actual 
force,  increasingly  Chinese-led.  Conferences  and  synods 
changed  in  personnel  until  the  Chinese  Christians 
equalled  or  surpassed  the  Western  delegates  in  num- 
ber. That  the  West  was  slow  to  realize  the  growing 
stature  of  the  Chinese  Church  and  continued  to  think 
of  it  as  a mission  enterprise  to  “the  heathen”  did  not 
minimize  the  fact  that  the  Churches  in  China  had  a 
fine  leadership  of  Christian  maturity. 


Anfi-Chrisfian  Crusade 

Secular  students  and  government  groups  were  alert 
to  this  fact  and  their  resentment  became  effective  in 
the  year  1922.  The  growing  nationalism  of  the  post-war 
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period  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  China  was  becoming 
more  deeply  involved  with  world-tides  whose  impulses 
rose  from  a philosophy  and  a code  far  different.  The 
problems  created  by  such  world  contacts  were  many. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strong  anti-Christian 
crusade  in  1922  was'  the  World  Student  Christian  Con- 
ference held  in  Peking  (Peiping).  There  were  sharp 
divisions  between  the  Christians  and  non-Christians  of 
the  student  body,  but  this  had  the  advantage  of  bringing 
religion  into  the  open  as  a matter  worthy  of  discussion 
as  it  had  never  been.  Suddenly  the  Bible  became  a best 
seller  as  the  Chinese  undertook  to  discover  at  first  hand 
what  Christianity  really  stood  for.  All  this  was  a wel- 
come challenge  to  Christian  forces  in  China.  A Chinese 
Christian  remarked,  “It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  all  the 
articles  written,  and  attacks  made  on  Christianity,  few 
of  them  attack  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

In  May,  1922,  a Sheng  Rung  Hui  leader  emphasized 
the  need  of  the  Church  to  demonstrate  faith  in  the 
reconciliation  of  science  and  religion;  to  manifest  a 
fearless  investigation  of  scientific  truth;  to  stress  the 
need  of  a belief  in  Christ,  to  emphasize  the  Church 
as  the  great  democracy;  to  sacrifice  non-essentials  in 
order  to  present  a united  front  against  forces  that  would 
destroy  the  good  with  the  bad.  This  was  language  that 
youth  could  understand,  and  embodied  ideas  to  which 
it  could  assent.  It  was  to  such  men,  who  could  interpret 
the  old  verities  in  the  changing  dialect  of  the  hour, 
that  the  Church  owed  the  continued  allegiance  of  many 
fired  with  a patriotic  zeal  that  needed  direction. 
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Within  the  Church,  nationalism  expressed  itself  in 
greater  efforts  to  make  the  Church  indigenous,  and  in 
a shift  from  the  outgrown  missionary  paternalism  to  a 
juster  relationship  of  brotherliness  between  Chinese 
Christians  and  the  missionaries.  Since  such  an  adjust- 
ment was  necessary  and  honest,  it  was  welcome.  Indeed 
some  Westerners  saw  beyond  equality  to  a time  when 
all  decisions  should  be  made  by  Chinese.  Not  until 
Chinese  Christians  should  make  such  decisions  affecting 
the  Chinese  Church  could  it  hope  to  escape  a foreign 
impress.  It  was  to  be  a decade  and  more  before  heavy 
responsibility  was  assumed  perforce  by  the  Chinese. 
Until  then  it  was  often  the  mere  offer  of  increased  in- 
dependence that  satisfied  the  growing  personality. 


Chinese  Leadership  Develops 

Chinese  Christian  leadership  was  growing  more  rap- 
idly than  foreign,  and  between  1915  and  1920  had  more 
than  doubled  while  the  missionary  personnel  had  grown 
only  sixteen  per  cent.  By  1925  there  were  new  forces 
vitally  affecting  Christian  work.-  The  emphasis  on  de- 
mocracy, patriotism,  the  renewed  valuation  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  of  the  common  man  paralleled  the  deep- 
est beliefs  of  Christianity.  Revolutionary  forces  at  work 
in  a conservative  country  were  acutely  aware  of  the 
dubious  alliance  of  missions  with  special  privilege  in 
the  unequal  treaties,  in  extraterritoriality,  in  all  the 
security  of  privilege.  To  many,  the  whole  Christian 
witness  was  involved  in  the  status  of  the  missionary. 
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In  1925  registration  of  schools  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Peking  became  an  important  issue.  By 
the  new  regulations  the  principal  or  vice-principal  was 
to  be  Chinese,  and  more  than  half  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers; the  curriculum  was  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education;  no  religious  instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  school  hours,  and  attendance  at  re- 
ligious services  was  to  be  optional;  finally,  the  school 
was  not  to  state  that  religious  propaganda  was  its 
purpose. 

While  these  regulations  seemed  to  strike  at  the  vitals 
of  Christian  education,  missionaries  differed  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  implied  in  the  final 
clause.  Some  schools  were  closed,  others  managed  to 
carry  on,  evading  the  issue;  others  registered  at  once, 
sincerely  believing  that  the  new  issue  was  a challenge 
to  conceive  Christianity  in  a wider  sense,  giving  the 
Chinese  Church  an  enlarged  conception  of  what  it 
could  contribute  to  society.  Of  necessity  Chinese  Chris- 
tians were  made  to  consider  national  questions  and  to 
align  themselves  with  those  who  saw  in  registration  a 
reasonable  demand  of  Government.  The  effect  of  the 
new  regulations  on  Christian  schools  was  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  religious  education,  interpreting  it  in  its 
widest  terms  as  including  the  education  of  the  whole 
personality  functioning  in  its  largest  environment. 

Great  interest  taken  by  Government  in  its  educa- 
tional system  resulted,  in  1935,  in  an  enrollment  of  eight 
million  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  government 
schools;  five  hundred  thousand  in  secondary  or  high 
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schools;  forty-five  thousand  in  more  than  a hundred 
colleges.  At  the  same  time  though  there  was  less  ex- 
pansion in  Christian  elementary  schools,  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  government  primary  education,  there 
were  250  Christian  secondary  schools,  with  about 
fifty  thousand  pupils,  and  thirteen  Christian  colleges 
with  more  than  seven  thousand  students.  The  influ- 
ence of  Christian  education  far  outstripped  mere  num- 
bers, but  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
Chinese  youth  in  secular  and  in  Christian  education 
is  illuminating.  The  influence  and  opportunity  of  the 
Christian  school  was  indicated  when  a volume  of 
China’s  Who’s  Who  revealed  that  fifty-two  per  cent  of 
those  included  had  studied  in  Christian  schools, and 
colleges. 


Crisis  of  1927  Overcome 

In  1927,  with  the  expansion  and  advance  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Movement,  a crisis  in  the  Government  brought 
a radical  change  in  Christian  work.  Lack  of  a single 
central  power  made  a complex  and  dangerous  situation 
as  two  rival  Governments  sought  for  ascendancy.  The 
foreigner  was  a convenient  tool  used  to  bring  discredit 
to  the  opposition.  A reign  of  terror  and  bloodshed  at 
Nanking,  the  capital,  with  loss  of  life  of  several  for- 
eigners, resulted  in  the  order  for  all  American  nationals 
to  leave.  The  consequent  evacuation  laid  a heavy  burden 
on  Chinese  colleagues,  who  met  the  crisis  with  loyalty 
and  courage.  Many  hospitals  and  schools,  houses  and 
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churches,  were  looted  and  destroyed,  but  beyond  and 
above  such  material  loss  was  the  firm  reality  of  the 
Christian  character  of  a native  ministry  and  lay  con- 
stituency whose  stature  rose  to  meet  the  emergency. 
The  exodus  of  the  missionary,  occupation  and  destruc- 
tion of  buildings,  closing  of  schools  and  hospitals,  were 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a chaotic  year,  but  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  Christians  went  on  with  a quiet 
steadfastness.  Persecution  of  Christians  as  well  as  non- 
Christians  assured  the  unsympathetic  that  the  Chinese 
Church  was  not  denationalized;  and  the  shouldering  of 
heavy  responsibility  brought  to  a fresh  focus  the  worth 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  a revaluation  of  its  essential 
message. 

The  missionaries  returned  to  their  centers  of  work 
in  the  fall  of  1927,  faced  by  new  conditions  requiring 
new  decisions.  Should  the  ruined  buildings  be  restored? 
Would  they  not  constitute  a too  heavy  burden  upon  a 
growing  Chinese  leadership  unable  to  match  the  former 
upkeep  from  the  West?  Had  the  era  of  institutionalism 
resulted  in  an  equipment  demanding  too  much  energy 
in  organization  and  control?  With  a fresh  beginning 
could  not  the  missionary  bend  his  energies  to  the  vital 
work  of  stock-taking,  simplification,  and  adjustment  for 
the  Chinese  Church?  Chinese  who  had  taken  responsi- 
bility so  ably  could  continue  to  do  so,  with  the  West- 
erner to  advise  and  help. 

Economic  collapse  in  the  West,  with  resultant  de- 
crease in  giving,  vitally  affected  Christianity  in  China, 
but  the  amazing  fact  was  that  in  spite  of  reductions  in 
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gifts  of  money,  closing  of  schools  and  dismissal  of  teach- 
ers, and  other  heart-breaking  and  drastic  curtailment, 
the  work  made  substantial  progress.  Opportunities  had 
never  been  greater,  and  there  was  an  increased  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  missions,  owing  partly  to  the  re- 
duced staff— for  there  was  an  alarming  decrease  in  for- 
eign recruits.  “No  priest  had  volunteered  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Shanghai  in  ten  years,”  wrote  the  Bishop  in  1934. 
In  the  Diocese  of  Anking  there  was  one  Western  teacher 
for  a thousand  pupils.  Forced  to  shift  more  largely  for 
itself,  the  Chinese  congregations  of  the  Sheng  Kung 
Hui  were  giving,  in  1933,  124,440  in  excess  of  amounts 
given  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
for  China,  and  the  Chinese  staff  for  this  year  was  five 
times  greater  than  the  foreign  staff. 

The  conversion  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
1930  affected  Christianity  in  China  for  it  brought  Gov- 
ernment and  Church  into  closer  cooperation.  The 
strong  Christian  influence  of  the  Generalissimo  and 
Madame  Chiang  popularized  Christianity,  and  gave  to 
mission  work  a larger  opportunity  and  unrestricted 
scope.  The  New  Life  Movement,  launched  in  1934,  in- 
vited the  aid  of  the  Churches  from  the  beginning. 
Madame  Chiang,  in  an  address  to  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council,  said,  “New  life  from  within  is  the  right 
place  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  a nation.  In  a large 
measure  this  part  of  reconstruction  is  preeminently  the 
work  of  the  Church.  Then  let  us  do  it  together,  the 
New  Life  Movement  and  the  Church.” 

Christian  groups  were  closely  in  touch  with  all  the 
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manifold  secular  projects  toward  social  betterment 
characteristic  of  the  Government  in  the  decade  before 
1937.  This  was  natural  as  the  Churches  were  in  constant 
touch  with  all  classes— the  farmer,  the  small  shop- 
keeper, the  intellectual,  the  privileged— bringing  to- 
gether the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  Chinese  life.  It 
was  a Chinese  observer  who  compared  secular  and  Chris- 
tian efforts  toward  social  betterment  in  these  words, 
“Non-Christians  are  probably  doing  more  work,  but 
their  work  is  not  so  effective  in  producing  permanent 
results.  They  cater  largely  to  material  needs  and  fail  to 
emphasize  the  development  of  personal  character, 
which  alone  can  serve  as  a dependable  foundation  for 
future  prosperity  and  happiness.” 

The  decade  1927-1937,  between  two  great  disruptions 
in  China,  was  a time  of  real  progress.  China  was  stronger 
economically,  and  more  unified  as  a nation,  than  she 
had  been  for  many  years.  She  was  attacking  with  sincere 
determination  the  staggering  problems  of  illiteracy, 
poverty,  and  political  dishonesty.  In  rural  reconstruc- 
tion, in  an  admirable  educational  system,  in  wide  moral 
social  regeneration,  she  was  creating  a better  future. 
There  was  a new  interest  in  religion  in  China,  whether 
Buddhist,  Confucian,  or  Christian.  By  1937  the  total 
Chinese  Christian  community  passed  the  four  million 
mark.  The  ratio  of  Christian  adherents  to  non-Chris- 
tians is  about  1 to  112.  In  1807,  Robert  Morrison  had 
remarked  that  if  at  the  end  of  that  century  it  were  pos- 
sible to  count  one  thousand  living  Christians,  a miracle 
would  have  been  wrought. 
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Vitality  Revealed  in  Adversity 

How  prepared  was  the  Christian  Church  in  China,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Japanese  invasion  in  1937?  How  much 
aware  of  the  agonizing  future?  Was  she  spiritually 
equipped  for  the  long  struggle?  That  serious  trouble 
was  ahead,  Christian  leaders  knew  to  a certainty,  for 
Japanese  aggression  in  North  China  had  been  grow- 
ing; but  several  conferences  were  hopeful  accomplish- 
ments of  the  spring  of  1937  and  gave  to  the  Christian 
groups  the  strength  that  comes  of  cooperation.  Thus  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Sheng  Rung  Hui,  the  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  the  National 
Christian  Council,  each  met  as  a proof  of  the  strong 
spiritual  fabric  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  as  a wit- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  quiet  confidence  in  the  midst  of 
uncertainty  and  perplexity. 

The  main  theme  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  expressed  an  awareness  of  critical 
times.  The  Church  in  a Changing  Age.  In  preparation 
for  the  1938  International  Missionary  Conference  at 
Madras  (which  had  originally  been  scheduled  to  meet 
in  China)  thought  was  crystallizing  around  the  Church 
in  its  international  aspect.  In  use  at  these  gatherings 
were  the  newly  published  Hymns  of  Universal  Praise, 
a comprehensive  and  discriminating  collection  of  great 
hymns,  chosen  by  a committee  formed  of  members  from 
a half-dozen  Churches,  and  enriched  by  many  new  and 
original  Chinese  hymns  and  tunes.  The  book  rapidly 
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became  a best  seller;  this  able  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  unity  became  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Church  life  of  China. 

Too  slowly,  but  surely,  the  Churches  were  working 
toward  greater  cooperation,  and  owned  a larger  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  fellowship  as  national  and  inter- 
national, a world-wide  brotherhood  with  weapons  of 
faith  and  love.  Such  attitudes  were  imperative  in  face 
of  a common  threat;  indeed  they  were  the  norm  for 
any  healthy  Christian  life,  but  for  the  times  a very 
life  line. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  summer  of  1937  a 
new  element  entered  to  sever  the  past  sharply  from  the 
present.  All  through  the  uneasy  days  in  1931  following 
on  hostilities  between  Japan  and  China  there  had  been 
interchanges  of  Christian  fellowship  between  the  two 
nationals.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  had  spon- 
sored goodwill  missions  which  had  cemented  friend- 
ships in  the  deepest  realms  of  Christian  fellowship.  As 
late  as  the  summer  of  1937  fraternal  delegates  from 
Japan  attended  a meeting  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  in  Shanghai,  one  of  them  being  a member  of 
the  Japanese  Diet.  Political  tenseness  did  not  prevent 
helpful  interchange  of  opinion,  and  both  groups,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese,  could  join  prayerfully  in  days  of 
retreat.  Such  interchanges  were  particularly  helpful  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
Japan,  due  to  strict  censorship. 

Representing  the  Sheng  Kung  Hui  in  April,  1937, 
the  Bishop  of  Honan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Lindel  T’sen,  took 
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the  greetings  of  the  Chinese  Church  to  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  Bishop  T’sen  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
branches  of  the  Church  Catholic  existed  “solely  to  prop- 
agate the  love  which  can  make  all  races  united  in  the 
love  of  God.  We  pray  that  both  our  countries  may  more 
and  more  be  filled  with  the  faith  and  love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  May  we  so  love  each  other  that  the  world 
may  know  we  are  His  disciples.” 

As  the  war  progressed,  from  the  autumn  of  1937  on, 
there  were  countless  proofs  that  the  vitality  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  being  renewed  in  adversity.  Hun- 
dreds of  Christian  groups,  led  by  a faithful  priest  and 
pastor,  retired  to  quiet  countrysides  in  West  China  to 
establish  communities  that  have  influenced  the  remote 
towns  and  villages.  A new  vitality  swept  these  places 
as  such  groups  reproduced  with  varying  success  the  nor- 
mal routine  of  Christian  living.  The  impact  of  the  radi- 
ant energy  of  Christianity  began  to  break  up  the  con- 
servatism of  the  hinterland.  The  Church  attained  what 
was  probably  the  greatest  numerical  strength  in  its 
history.  The  urgency  of  relief  work  encroached  on  the 
quiet  pastoral  nurture,  yet  compensating  factors  were 
at  work.  The  terrible  suffering  of  the  war  year^  deepened 
and  purified  the  Chinese  Church,  proving  again  the 
soundness  of  the  foundation  and  the  beauty  of  the 
superstructure. 
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IV  : THE  SHENG  KUNG  HUI 
IN  THE  NEW  CHINA 


Broadly  speaking,  Japan  in  the  first  years  of  war, 
1937-1939,  penetrated  northern  China,  the  coastal 
cities,  the  extreme  Southeast.  Free  China  meant 
the  great  Southwest  and  a considerable  territory  along 
the  Yangtze  River  valley.  In  the  areas  under  Chinese 
control  much  of  the  normal  freedom  continued.  There, 
as  previously  indicated,  one  breathed  an  ampler  air, 
unhampered  by  the  invaders  except  in  such  places  as 
might  be  military  objectives. 

The  problems  of  “penetrated”  and  “free”  China  were 
also  the  problems  of  the  Church,  for  the  Church  follows 
an  uprooted  people  in  order  to  assist  them,  or  stands  by 
under  the  restrictions  of  enemy  occupation  if  duty  re- 
quires. The  Church  in  China  made  a conspicuously 
fine  record  throughout  these  years  as  the  servant  of  all 
the  needy,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  young  and  old. 
In  Free  China,  when  millions  fled  there,  the  Church 
came  to  many  as  a strange  new  organization  but  made 
itself  understood  through  its  avenues  of  relief,  in  homes 
and  camps  for  war  orphans,  in  rice  lines,  in  cooperatives, 
in  schools,  and  in  simple  evangelistic  teaching  of  the 
Good  Life  in  Christ. 
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The  amazing  fact  here,  as  in  any  warring  country,  was 
that  life  continued  its  fresh  and  creative  business  in 
spite  of  bombings,  death,  disease,  heart-break.  Birth, 
personal  relationships,  helpfulness,  courage,  the  hun- 
dred imperative  needs  of  daily  life,  brought  a certain 
tonic  health  to  an  uprooted  people. 


New  Problems  in  Free  China 

In  a country  of  such  enormous  size  as  China,  there  was 
added  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  refugee  life  the  dis- 
tress of  differing  dialects,  a different  diet,  the  unfamiliar 
customs  of  a back-country  people,  Chinese  though  they 
were.  It  was  somewhat  as  if  sophisticated  groups  from 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Chicago,  had  fled  to  the  southern 
mountains  for  safety,  there  to  cope  with  primitive  ways 
and  to  mingle  on  a basis  of  war  necessity.  The  privileged 
Chinese  of  the  great  cities  discovered  the  great  natural 
beauty  of  their  Southwest,  and  were  somewhat  shaken 
out  of  their  complacency  to  discover  a new  way  of  life. 
Through  the  frictions  and  adjustments  of  dissimilar 
groups  a transformation  took  place  in  the  mind  and 
soul  of  China.  It  was  no  easier  for  the  remote  villagers 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  educated  refugees  than  for 
the  refugees  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  primitive  ways 
of  the  country  groups  to  whom  they  came.  The  migra- 
tion was  largely  from  official,  professional,  and  indus- 
trial classes.  Peasants  and  day  laborers  were  without 
funds  to  travel  very  far  to  safety. 

While  the  Church  in  eastern  China  had  had  large 
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numbers  of  the  very  poor  in  its  membership,  there  had 
been  also  many  from  government  and  professional 
circles.  It  is  not  readily  imagined  to  what  extent  these 
Chinese  Christians  missed  the  organized  life  of  their 
city  churches  where  the  majority  are  second  or  third 
generation  Christians.  They  were  used  to  an  educated 
clergy,  excellent  sermons,  good  music,  to  Church  clubs 
and  guilds,  in  short,  to  the  warm  busy  life  of  the  highly 
developed  city  parish. 

The  number  of  Christian  congregations  in  the  vast 
Southwest  was  comparatively  small  and  the  Church  life 
weak.  Surveying  both  the  migration  and  the  Church 
in  West  China  in  1940,  the  Nanking  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  National  Christian  Council  found  that 
“the  Church  throughout  the  West  and  Southwest  is  in 
the  primitive  period  of  development  as  compared  .... 
to  the  Church  in  China  as  a whole.  Its  faults  and  short- 
comings were  common  to  other  sections  of  the  Church 
a decade  or  a generation  ago,  a fact  which  many  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  frequently  overlook.”  This 
indifference  or  hostility  to  the  Church  was  in  part  due 
to  Communist  influence,  which  was  strong  in  the  years 
just  before  the  war,  and  in  part  to  the  anti-Christian 
movement.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  situation  made  it 
difficult  to  strengthen  the  Church  life  in  this  region, 
in  spite  of  remarkable  work  initiated  and  developed 
bv  Christian  refugee  leaders  and  laity.  The  removal  of 
many  eastern  Christian  colleges,  middle  schools,  and 
theological  seminaries  to  the  West  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a mature  Christian  constituency  which  made 
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a strong  impact  upon  backward  communities  not  always 
easy  to  assimilate.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment made  use  of  the  philanthropic  skill  of  the  Chris- 
tian refugees  and  placed  them  in  responsible  positions 
made  the  Christian  witness  conspicuous. 

The  survey  above  mentioned  remarks  on  “the  spread 
and  vigor  of  the  Sheng  Rung  Hui  approach  to  the  im- 
migrant problem.  . . . This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
situation  that  strikes  the  visitor  to  the  West.  It  is  ex- 
ceptional. No  other  communion  shows  anything  like 
the  same  active  interest  in  the  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped. Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  large  migration  of 
Sheng  Rung  Hui  membership  from  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  exceptionally  high  standard  of 
ministry  found  within  the  Sheng  Rung  Hui  and  the 
number  of  capable,  trained,  Church  leaders  therefrom 
who  have  been  found  within  the  immigrant  groups. 
Part  of  it  is  due  to  an  ecclesiastical  organization  and 
executive  ability  at  present  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
vision  and  action  and  creative  imagination  who  have 
pressed  forward  when  more  democratic  missions  and 
Churches  have  been  arguing  and  planning  and  cor- 
responding. . . . There  are  those  who  regard  it  all  as 
superimposed  and  without  any  local  foundations,  and 
point  out  that  if  this  is  so,  the  return  of  the  migrant 
populations  to  their  homes  after  the  war  would  leave 
nothing  of  a Church  thus  built.” 

This  long  quotation  is  given  because  it  states  facts 
from  a disinterested  source  not  always  easy  to  come  by. 
The  final  sentence  expresses  one  problem  of  the  Church 
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in  “exile”:  an  uprooted  people  who  are  financially  es- 
tablished, as  are  many  refugees  in  Free  China,  will 
return  to  their  old  localities  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
form,  therefore,  a group  not  completely  identified  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  have  been  making  a tem- 
porary home.  On  the  other  hand  this  criticism  can  be 
met  by  the  fact  that  their  creative  ways  of  Christian 
living,  their  deep  and  enthusiastic  love  of  the  Church, 
has  been  raising  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the 
Southwest  and  pointing  the  way  to  a better  future. 
There  is  the  additional  fact  of  resident  Chinese  Bishops 
of  the  Sheng  Kung  Hui  in  these  Southwestern  Provinces 
who  will  stabilize  and  maintain  the  enriched  life  of 
the  local  churches  and  communities. 

There  has  come,  undoubtedly,  a reinvigorating  ele- 
ment to  the  life  of  the  Southwest,  and  a new  sense  of 
national  awareness  with  a realization  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  urgent.  It  will  be  well  worth  the  anguish  of 
the  refugee  years  if  the  Church  people  learn  to  think 
of  the  Church  as  national  rather  than  regional;  not  in 
the  sense  of  a nationalistic  Church  but  as  a Christian 
group  that  has  shed  the  constricting  bonds  of  parochial- 
ism. Sheng  Kung  Hui  by  its  very  organization  has 
achieved  much  of  this  wider  vision,  comprised  as  it  is 
of  Chinese,  English,  Canadians,  and  Americans.  Sheng 
Kung  Hui  members  have  a strong  sense  of  loyalty  to 
the  Church  as  a whole,  and  the  familiar  service,  the 
worship  centering  about  the  altar,  however  bare  and 
simple,  gives  a sense  of  home  and  of  continuity  which 
is  a happy  heritage. 
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One  of  the  missionaries  has  told  of  such  a service 
under  refugee  conditions: 

“There  were  no  Communion  vessels.  Of  wafers  there 
were  none.  The  chalice  was  a common  glass  and  the 
paten  a plate.  The  wine  had  been  given  by  a local  Chris- 
tian, and  the  bread,  flat  and  doughy  like  a thin  pancake, 
had  been  prepared  by  our  Christian  community.  There, 
with  a table  as  an  altar,  and  a wooden  cross  made  by  our 
little  group,  and  with  the  Christians  kneeling  on  the 
mud  floor,  we  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Com- 
munions I have  ever  attended.  It  seemed  to  me  to  re- 
semble closely  what  must  have  been  a primitive  Com- 
munion service  in  the  early  Church.” 

War  Brings  New  Dufies 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  quiet  pastoral  work 
of  the  parishes  in  Free  China  was  interrupted  by  the 
imperative  need  to  administer  relief.  The  temporarv 
capital  of  China  at  Chungking  suffered  severely;  one  of 
the  worst  single  bombings  was  over  the  densely  popu- 
lated downtown  section  when  154  bombers  dropped 
more  than  five  hundred  bombs.  In  such  circumstances 
care  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dead  takes  first  place. 

Thousands  of  children  were  orphaned  by  the  war, 
and  the  Church  opened  camps  and  orphanages  for  their 
care.  One  such  center  was  carried  on  under  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  a Sheng  Rung  Hui  clergyman  at 
Lichwan  in  the  Province  of  Kiangsi,  part  of  the  Anking 
diocese.  In  the  happy  atmosphere  of  these  centers  the 
“warphans”  shed  their  look  of  forlorn  lostness  as  they 
played,  studied,  worked,  and  sang  together.  Many  found 
here  their  first  real  meals  for  months  or  years. 
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Refugee  work  there  was  only  one  part  of  a larger 
project  of  rural  reconstruction  which  included  night 
school,  farmers’  training  institute,  and  the  training  of 
women  leaders  for  the  work  with  the  fifteen  thousand 
women  of  the  Lichwan  region,  some  thirty  square  miles, 
with  more  than  fifty  villages.  A group  of  forty  young 
women  formed  a class  for  intensive  preparation  in  such 
subjects  as  home  economics,  cooking,  child  care,  garden- 
ing, care  of  farm  animals,  health,  citizen  training. 
“They  followed  a rigid  discipline  of  early  rising, 
promptness,  cleanliness,  unselfishness,  thrift,  and  mu- 
tual cooperation,”  goes  the  account.  “For  all  these 
women  this  was  indeed  the  first  chance  in  their  lives 
to  have  such  training.”  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
impact  of  forty  alert  young  women  upon  their  forty 
home  villages,  bringing  light,  order,  hope.  “Any  attempt 
at  rural  reform  will  prove  vain  without  first  effecting 
a change  in  the  lives  of  the  women  in  the  homes,”  the 
report  concludes.  There  was  steady  progress  toward  self- 
support  in  this  refugee  camp,  fifty  out  of  the  sixty  fami- 
lies having  achieved  it  when  the  above  report  was  made. 
Two  women  doctors,  one  Chinese,  one  American,  had 
charge  of  the  medical  work;  a cooperative  store  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  refugee  industrial  camp;  while  a gift 
of  two  cows  brought  a touch  of  completeness  to  a fine 
project. 

Missionaries  in  many  places  were  busy  distributing 
food  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  One  of  them  wrote 
of  “distributing  thirty -seven  bags  of  cracked  wheat  to 
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over  a hundred  hungry  Chinese”  in  the  Japanese-occu- 
pied city  of  Wuhu: 

“The  hungry  are  fed,  and  the  needy  are  clothed,  for 
the  bags  are  strong  and  are  used  for  clothing.  Only 
today  I saw  a lad  whose  trouser  legs  each  bore  the  label, 
American  Red  Cross.  Another  little  lad  has  a shirt  with 
a big  red  cross  on  it  and  the  label.  Gift  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  You  thus  have  visual  evidence  that  gifts  from 
the  U.S.A.  are  coming.” 

With  the  shift  of  institutions  and  people  there  was 
much  cooperation  between  Christian  groups.  A young 
Chinese  clergyman  from  the  Diocese  of  Anking,  loaned 
to  the  Diocese  of  Hongkong,  did  a fine  work  with  the 
students  of  three  transplanted  institutions  in  a large 
city  of  the  Southwest.  Another  of  the  Chinese  priests 
was  chaplain  in  a Canadian  mission  hospital  in  Chung- 
king; pastors  of  other  communions  were  sent  to  learn 
his  methods  of  hospital  evangelism.  Another  priest  did 
evangelistic  work  among  the  border  tribes  of  Tibet. 
There  was  an  eager  turning  to  Bible  study  and  forma- 
tion of  prayer  groups  by  the  young  people  in  many 
places.  They  said,  “Anyone  who  has  not  learned  to  pray 
could  scarcely  be  at  home  in  heaven.” 

Robin  T.  S.  Chen,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Anking,  in- 
dicated the  difficulties  in  part  when  he  wrote  concerning 
an  occupied  area: 

“In  the  midst  of  human  suffering  and  social  deteriora- 
tion, the  mode  of  thinking  and  living  has  been  so  af- 
fected that  there  seems  to  be  very  little  chance  for  con- 
structive work.  But,  when  the  urban  population  is  liv- 
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ing  under  constant  invasion  of  evils,  old  and  new  (in- 
cluding a widespread  growth  of  poppies  for  opium  in 
the  Wuhu  area  for  the  first  time  in  the  local  history)  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  witness  definite  decisions  to  be 
better  and  more  active  Christians.” 

The  miraculous  fact  was  that  constructive  work  went 
on  in  the  very  midst  of  war  and  occupation.  In  Shanghai, 
with  the  city  under  Japanese  control,  with  both  the 
United  States  and  China  at  war,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
P.  Roberts  carried  on  steadily,  as  did  his  loyal  staff.  So 
did  the  Rt.  Rev.  Lloyd  Craighill,  Bishop  of  Anking, 
living  in  Wuhu,  where  beneficent  work  went  on  in  spite 
of  great  difficulties,  for  Wuhu  was  occupied.  So  also  in 
the  Diocese  of  Hankow;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Gilman 
and  the  few  men  and  women  who  were  able  to  remain 
with  him  until  June,  1942,  carried  on  as  well  as  they 
could  the  evangelistic  and  medical  work  in  the  midst 
of  Japanese  occupation. 

After  nearly  all  the  American  women  and  children 
withdrew  in  1941  at  the  request  of  the  American  State 
Department,  lonely  men  kept  on  without  their  families, 
and  in  many  places,  such  as  Nanking,  Yangchow,  Wu- 
sih, Anking,  they  had  few  other  foreigners  for  company. 
Even  after  the  men  were  actually  interned,  they  found 
it  possible  to  continue  work.  Prices  rising  to  incredible 
heights  brought  an  acute  need  of  funds.  Transactions 
of  the  mission  treasurer,  operating  from  Free  China, 
were  complicated  to  an  extreme,  but  through  various 
international  agencies  it  was  possible  to  transmit  funds 
to  the  mission  staff. 
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In  those  dioceses  of  the  Sheng  Rung  Hui  under  Chi- 
nese or  English  bishops,  all  the  bishops  remained  at  their 
posts,  or  were  not  absent  long,  and  two  new  Chinese 
bishops  were  consecrated,  Y.  Y.  Tsu  and  Addison  Hsu, 
to  assist  in  Yunnan  and  in  Kwangsi-Hunan,  besides 
Robin  Chen  for  the  free  part  of  Anking  diocese.  Count- 
ing one  Chinese  who  had  retired,  this  gave  the  Sheng 
Rung  Hui  nine  Chinese  bishops  and  ten  foreign. 

Through  it  all,  the  mission  work  deepened,  broad- 
ened, flowered  in  adversity,  like  the  Chinese  lotus  which 
springs  from  mud.  Miraculous  it  seems  to  our  too 
worldly  minds,  but  Christianity  is  itself  the  miracle, 
with  the  springs  of  life  and  growth  ever  fresh  within. 


Forward  to  a New  Day 

There  can  be  no  rigid  policy  for  a mission  in  war. 
Life  is  in  flux  and  demands  a flexible  adaptability  on 
the  part  of  missionaries.  Missionary  policy  is  initiated 
by  bishops  on  the  field;  but  it  can  be  stated  with  assur- 
ance that  the  work  of  the  Church  in  China  has  the  strong 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  home  Church,  with 
every  expectation  of  growth  and  expansion.  Hard  beset 
as  were  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1942, 
the  title  of  the  yearbook  issued  by  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  for  1941,  Onward,  precisely  states 
the  temper  of  American  mission  work  in  China: 

“The  spirit  of  despair  and  of  hopelessness  has  not 
conquered  a great  people;  there  is  a look  forward,  a 
planning  with  hope The  Chinese  Church,  and 
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especially  its  leaders,  have  hard  and  perilous  times  to 
face.  Our  help,  in  money  and  men,  can  still  be  given 
to  them,  and  they  will  need  the  utmost  that  we  can 
offer.  On  them  in  the  East  ....  will  rest  the  task  of 
inspiring  with  Christian  vision  the  ‘new  order’  which 
we  alike  desire  to  see  as  fruit  of  the  sufferings  of  war.” 

The  Chinese  Church,  strengthened  by  suffering,  re- 
freshed by  newness  of  life,  looks  ahead  eagerly  to  the 
new  day. 


American  Bishops  in  China 

DIOCESE  OF  SHANGHAI 

1844-1864  William  Jones  Boone. 

1866-1874  Channing  Moore  Williams,  transferred  to  Japan. 
1877-1883  Samuel  I.  J.  Schereschewsky,  resigned. 

1884-1891  William  Jones  Boone,  Jr. 

1893-1937  Frederick  Rogers  Graves,  resigned. 

1934-1938  John  Williams  Nichols,  Suffragan,  resigned. 
1937-  William  Payne  Roberts. 

DIOCESE  OF  HANKOW 

1902-1903  James  Addison  Ingle. 

1904-1937  Logan  Herbert  Roots,  resigned. 

1937-  Alfred  A.  Gilman,  Suffragan  ip2^-ip^y. 

DIOCESE  OF  ANKING 

1912-1940  Daniel  Trumbull  Huntington,  resigned. 

1940-  Lloyd  Rutherford  Graighill. 
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Some  Older  Parishes  and  Institutions 


CHURCHES 

Shanghai  and  vicinity:  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  1845;  Grace 
Church,  1848;  St.  Paul’s,  Kiangwan,  1868;  St.  Paul’s,  Chapei, 
1880;  St.  Matthew’s,  St.  James’,  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, all  1882;  St.  Peter’s,  1898. 

WuHu:  St.  Lioba’s,  1895. 

Wuchang:  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  1898. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Shanghai:  St.  John’s  University,  1879,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
1881. 

Wuchang:  Boone  School  was  started  in  1871;  out  of  it  grew 
Boone  College,  which  in  turn  became  a part  of  central 
China  College  in  1931.  A girls’  school,  the  Jane  Bohlen, 
begun  in  Wuchang  in  1875,  later  became  St.  Hilda’s. 


HOSPITALS 

Shanghai:  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  1866,  grew  out  of  medical 
work  begun  still  earlier,  as  did  St.  Elizabeth’s,  1903.  These 
institutions  started  before  the  war  to  combine  and  function 
as  one  hospital. 

Wuchang:  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  and  the  Elizabeth  Bunn, 
dating  from  1874,  combined  in  1918  as  the  Church  General 
Hospital. 

Anking:  St.  James’  Hospital,  1900. 

Wusih:  St.  Andrew’s  Hospital,  1912. 
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Statistics 


During  the  war  it  has  obviously  been  impossible  to 
gather  complete  statistics.  The  following  are  ap- 
proximate. Postwar  revision  will  undoubtedly  show 
striking  gains  in  many  places,  and  a number  of 
wholly  new  pieces  of  work. 


DIOCESE  OF  SHANGHAI 

Missions:  56.  Clergy:  Chinese,  32:  foreign,  10.  Baptized: 

10.000,  including  Communicants:  5,600.  Students  in  college 
and  secondary  schools:  2,000. 

DIOCESE  OF  HANKOW 

Missions:  41.  Clergy:  Chinese,  50;  foreign,  7.  Baptized: 

7.000,  including  Communicants:  4,000.  Students  in  college 
and  secondary  schools:  650. 

DIOCESE  OF  ANKING 

Missions:  33.  Clergy:  Chinese,  32;  foreign,  1.  Baptized: 
4,300,  including  Communicants:  2,400.  Students  in  second- 
ary schools:  400. 

SHENG  RUNG  HUI 

In  the  thirteen  dioceses  of  the  Sheng  Kung  Hui,  including 
the  above:  Missions:  790.  Clergy:  Chinese,  300;  foreign,  90. 
Baptized:  77,000. 
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